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KANSAS CITY'S PARKS AND BOULEVARDS 

BY HOWARD E. HUSELTON 

Secretary of the Fine Arts Institute of Kansas City 



KANSAS CITY'S greatest pride is its 
park and boulevard system and at- 
tending miles of beautiful homes. No 
other constructive work undertaken since 
the city was incorporated has so broadly 
influenced and so generously rewarded the 
municipality. No other city of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand population can 
show as splendid results in park and 
boulevard building. 

One time noted for packing houses, 
trade in live stock and purely material 
prosperity, Kansas City suddenly has 
come forward a City of Homes, fast being 
transformed into a City Beautiful. Kan- 
sas City still points with pleasure to its 
great packing establishments and does not 
hesitate to let you know that it is aver- 
aging close to sixth place in bank clear- 
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ings, distancing San Francisco and Pitts- 
burgh; that it is the second largest rail- 
road center and transcontinental gate- 
way, second in live stock, first in farm 
implements, etc.; but over and above all 
other things Kansas City's chief pride and 
glory is its system of parks and boule- 
vards. 

Founded less than twenty years ago, the 
system has grown to symmetrical propor- 
tions, ample for many years to come. Its 
cost is approximately ten and one-third 
million dollars, yet practically the whole 
chain of pleasure drives, playgrounds and 
places of recreation has been acquired 
without expense to the municipality. 
The cost of the land taken by condemna- 
tion was assessed upon the respective park 
districts, each paying for what was within 
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its own limits, and the boulevard improve- 
ments were taxed upon the abutting prop- 
erty. 

The enhancement of land values di- 
rectly attributable to the establishment of 
parks and boulevards to-day exceeds the 
cost of the entire system. 

Thus Kansas City's greatest invest- 
ment has risen by direct application of the 
single tax theory and at the expense of 
the land owners who derived the direct 
pecuniary benefit. 

The last report of the Board of Park 
Commissioners contains this very perti- 
nent and interesting statement of bene- 
fits: 

"On Benton Boulevard, upon which the 
abutting property has responded in less 
degree in increments of value than on 
any other boulevard of the city, it is 
shown conclusively by the figures col- 
lected by the Board's accountant that 
the increase in value has been more than 
183 per cent, since the establishment of 
the boulevard, and that after deducting 



the cost to the property owner of every 
class of improvements with which this 
frontage has been assessed, and deducting 
also the average increase of land values 
throughout the entire district, which in- 
cludes increments due to this and other 
park improvements in the same district, 
we have a clear net profit, demonstrably 
due to the boulevard, of approximately 
44 per cent. But upon other boulevards, 
notably Armour, Gladstone, Linwood, 
Gillham Road and the Paseo, the land 
gain has been from 200 to 500 per cent., 
the greater portion of it being directly at- 
tributable to the establishment of the 
boulevards. 

"In the same manner, but to a lesser 
degree, our parks have enhanced values, 
and the proof is incontestable that the 
construction of our park and boulevard 
system has been a profitable industry for 
the taxpayer. Moreover, our parks have 
been established and administered in the 
interest of the common people/' 

This is the system which was founded 
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in strife and litigation nearly twenty years 
ago. When the original plans were an- 
nounced there was an uprising among 
property owners that threatened the 
whole project. State legislation and char- 
ter amendment were necessary toward the 
defeat of the opposition, which organized 
and entered the courts. The struggle 
finally reached the highest federal tri- 
bunal, which gave victory to the park 
board. 

In those turbulent and acrimonious 
days the Hammer and Padlock Club 
came into existence, through the columns 
of The Kansas City Star, and certain dis- 
tinguished citizens were openly classified 
as Mossbacks and Knockers. Most of the 
Mossbacks, so called, lived to repent; 
the last of them were led to the light by 
the late Thomas H. Swope, who left an 
enduring monument to his philanthropy in 
a gift of 1,354 acres as a public park. 
That magnificent sweep of valley, upland 
and forest, bisected by the Big Blue River, 
is now Kansas City's chief playground 
and with each year of improvement ap- 
proaches closer to being the finest of its 
kind in the United States. The whole 
boulevard system leads to Swope Park. 

To-day Kansas City has more than fifty 
miles of oiled and dustless boulevards 
within its city limits and a total park area 
of more than 2,100 acres. 

North Terrace, which is one of the 
largest of the parks, embraces the famous 
Cliff Drive, winding some four miles 
along the wooded and vine-clad crest of 
the high bluffs overlooking Clay County, 
the Missouri River Valley and the manu- 
facturing district in the East Bottoms. 
The drive is unique in its picturesque 
features and inspiring in its panoramic 
outlook. None who has ridden its length 
can forget it. This driveway is the most 
important feature of North Terrace, 
which the Mossbacks testified in court 
was "too rugged for a goat to climb/' 

West Terrace Park is a transformation 
of the unsightly bluff which for more than 
two generations was the first view of all 
travelers arriving at the Union Station. 
The hovels and wreckage, which formerly 
lined the various sliding levels of this 
hillside, have given way to a spacious 



driveway, above which rise terraced walls 
of masonry, after the manner characteris- 
tic of certain cities of the Old World. 
From this driveway, named after Kersey 
Coates, one of the pioneers, one looks upon 
the West Bottoms and the valley of the 
Kaw River, teeming with life and indus- 
trial activity, and across the state line into 
Kansas, where thrives a second Kansas 
City, sister to the community on the Mis- 
souri side of the line. 

Penn Valley includes part of the old 
Santa Fe trail. When the jury on con- 
demnation returned a report of nearly one 
million dollars for land and old improve- 
ments, the Park Board, hitherto coura- 
geous and inflexible, made haste to order a 
reduction in area, fearing renewal of the 
best days of the Hammer and Padlock 
Club. But the property owners in the 
Penn Valley district refused to accept a 
reduction and defeated it in the city coun- 
cil. That day marked an emphatic change 
in sentiment toward parks and boulevards. 

Now nearly every week delegations of 
citizens come before the Park Board ask- 
ing improvements and extensions with 
the full knowledge that the cost of the 
improvements will be assessed against 
them. 

Roanoke, much of it a deep ravine, 
sheltering many fine old trees, was a vol- 
untary gift from property owners who 
lived near and caught the spirit of the 
boosters for Penn Valley. By their gift 
of land that invited nothing except cheap 
improvements and, perhaps, a switch 
yard and small factories, the owners of 
Roanoke preserved to Kansas City one of 
its most attractive parks and gave their 
remaining realty surroundings and value 
not otherwise possible. To-day the rising 
ground along and above Roanoke has 
many large and beautiful homes. 

Other wealthy landowners with acres 
to dispose of have given land and built 
boulevards at their own expense before 
asking the privilege of dedicating the 
same to the city's use. By this avenue 
the extent of the park and boulevard sys- 
tem has been largely increased. 

To-day the value and influence of parks 
and boulevards is so strongly in the public 
mind that there is no thought of organ- 
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KERSEY COATES TERRACE IN 1907. TWO YEARS AFTER IMPROVEMENTS WERE BEGUN 




KERSEY COATES TERRACE IN 1903. BEFORE IMPROVEMENTS WERE BEGUN 
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ized opposition. When the Park Board 
recently announced sweeping plans for 
extensions in territory that had just been 
taken within the city limits, there was no 
comment except to approve and encour- 
age. With the completion of this new 
outer belt of driveways and parkways, 
Kansas City will have a park and boule- 
vard system worthy the admiration of the 
world. 

The new plans embrace improvement of 
both banks of the Big Blue River, from 
Swope Park miles north to the Missouri 
River. Looking still further into the fu- 
ture, the Park Board would assume con- 
trol of the banks of the Missouri and build 
a boulevard that will conserve the beauty 
of the channel lines of the Big Muddy. 

From the beginning it has been the 
Park Board's plan to take over the bluffs, 
the ravines, the canyons, the points of 
magnificent view and also those unsightly 
places, which, by their ruggedness, diver- 
sity and location, lend themselves most 
naturally to park treatment and accessi- 
bility. In improving these lands the aim 
has been to follow rather than to improve 
upon Nature ; hence, the amazing variety 
of natural scenery within Kansas City's 
parks and along its boulevards. 

The establishment of each park has 
brought corresponding change for the 
better in that vicinity. The Paseo, cen- 
tral link of the park system, formerly was 
a line of shacks and cheap dwellings, ten- 
anted by human derelicts, both white and 
black. Spring Valley Park, a loafing 
place for "toughs" and known as "Razor 
Park" before it was taken over by the 
Park Board, to-day is surrounded by at- 
tractive homes, and is a popular play- 
ground for children. Holmes Square has 
wrought wonderful change in a tenement 
district. The lesson of these examples is 
the experience and lesson of others. 

With the gradual development of the 
park and boulevard system playgrounds 
have multiplied and each succeeding year 
their number will increase. Children in 
no part of the city need play in the streets, 
for within easy distance there is a park, or 
square, where they may enjoy, under 
proper restrictions and supervision, the 
sports of which childhood and youth are 



fond. Kansas City has no slum district, 
a fact of which it is very proud. 

Kansas City is supremely satisfied with 
the park and boulevard work so abundant- 
ly in evidence in all directions and is will- 
ing that coming years be spent in beauti- 
fying to the fullest extent the parks and 
pleasure zones now within ownership or 
jurisdiction. And Kansas City is very 
happy and content in the knowledge that 
Delbert J. Haff, first attorney for the 
Park Board and the man who routed the 
Mossbacks and the Knockers years ago, 
is president of the Park Board to-day, 
and that George E. Kessler, the landscape 
architect who planned Kansas City's park 
and boulevard system, still is lending his 
extraordinary talent and enthusiasm to the 
development of the system of which he is 
father. Kansas City gave Mr. Kessler his 
opportunity. Other cities have had his 
assistance, but Kansas City still claims 
him as her own, and by his approval and 
consent. The park and boulevard system 
so long as it exists will be a living testi- 
monial to the genius of George E. Kess- 
ler, master builder. 

The other members of the present Park 
Board are Henry D. Ashley and John W. 
Wagner, both of whom are imbued with 
the same high ideals and purposes as their 
president and landscape architect. 

The construction of the boulevards and 
the beautifying of the parks has been al- 
most solely under the direction of the 
present superintendent, Mr. W. H. Dunn. 

If one were asked in what way the park 
and boulevard system has most strongly 
influenced the people of Kansas City, the 
answer undoubtedly would be* in the 
building of artistic homes and the beauti- 
fying of their surroundings. The stand- 
ard of residential architecture is high. 

With the building of homes in Kansas 
City came desire to properly furnish and 
beautify the interior of those homes. In 
recognition of this, The Fine Arts Insti- 
tute, the City Club and the Municipal Art 
League united in a movement for an Art 
Museum. The Museum is not a reality 
yet, but it is certain to come, and soon. 
Along other lines the people of Kansas 
City are aggressively alive to the need and 
value of the better things. 



